130           Henry David Thoreau :

and, though a naturalist, he used neither trap nor
gun. When asked at dinner what dish he
preferred, he answered, 'the nearest/" So many
negative superiorities begin to smack a little of
the prig. From his later works he was in the
habit of cutting out the humorous passages, under
the impression that they were beneath the dignity
of his moral muse ; and there we see the prig
stand public and confessed. It was " much
easier," says Emerson acutely, much easier for
Thoreau to say no than yes; and that is a charac-
teristic which depicts the man. It is a useful
accomplishment to be able to say no> but surely
it is the essence of amiability to prefer to say yes
where it is possible. There is something wanting
in the man who does not hate himself whenever
he is constrained to say no. And there was a
great deal wanting in this born dissenter. He
was almost shockingly devoid of weaknesses; he
had not enough of them to be truly polar with
humanity; whether you call him demi-god or
demi-man, he was at least not altogether one of
us, for he was not touched with a feeling of our
infirmities. The world's heroes have room for all
positive qualities, even those which are disreputable,
in the capacious theatre of their dispositions.
Such can live many lives; while a Thoreau can
live but one, and that only with perpetual foresight